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AND ACTRESSES. 





PUBLIC MEETING AT THE PRINCESS'’S 
THEATRE. 


By B. W. W. 


Following fast in the wake of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Associa- 
tion, (which society now offers such sterling ad- 
vantages to the actor and actress when visited 
by sickness, or any of the numerous “ills 
to which flesh is heir,”) there is a most 
worthy project mooted, with every semblance 
and probability of its being successfully 
carried out, to found Homes for the aged and 
infirm actors and actresses who have drudged 
through professional life without having been 
favoured with too many of the smiles of fickle 
Fortune. Such an institution was what was 
most wanted in this Isle of Albion, to which 
her theatric sons, who follow in the footsteps 
of the Greek Thespis, and expound those 
histrionic truths at which tyrants tremble 
whilst good men applaud, might, “ after 
life’s fitful fever” in the professional world, 
retire to rest in all the blessedness of a quiet 
and a social state, 

We can scarcely speak in terms of too 
high praise and gratitude of the benevolent 
gentleman who has been the source and 
fountain of these proceedings—Mr. Henry 
Dodd—who, we feel proud in saying, has 
evinced a fellow feeling for the unfortunate 
actor that is characteristic of the most sincere 


Christian sentiments and charity. This 
gentleman is an extensive landholder in 
Berkshire ; and, as doubtless many of our 
readers are by this time aware, he has come 
forward with the liberal offer of five acres of 
land, “most beautifully situated for the 
building of houses,” Mr. Charles Kean tells 
us, and “for the reception of the worn-out 
brothers and sisters of the stage.” But Mr, 
Dodd’s exceeding benevolence is not merely 
extended to the grant of land ; he has also 
subscribed one hundred guineas towards the 
erection of the houses. In order to gain the 
charitable and most worthy objects of this 
gentleman’s benevolence, the committee of 
gentlemen (which includes the best and 
fairest professional names in England), headed 
by their worthy Chairman and Deputy chair- 
man, assisted by Mr. Charles Kean, who 
most praiseworthily lent his theatre for the 
occasion, organized a public meeting, which 
took place at the Royal Princess’s Theatre 
on Wednesday last, July 21, when the im- 
portant business of the | was responded to 
by a most crowded attendance of theatrical, 
literary, and other gentlemen. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster—who, with all that liberal- 
mindedness and generosity of disposition for 
which he is so well known, has volunteered 
to supply, free of expense, all the stone 
required for the building of the almshouses 
direct from his own quarry in Wales—is the 
energetic Chairman of the College, and Mr. 
Robert Keeley the worthy Deputy Chair- 





man ; but on the occasion of this meeting the 
| affairs were presided over by Mr. Charles 
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Kean, who officiated in the chair, supported 
by a number of professional gentlemen, 
amongst whom were Mr. James Anderson, 
Mr. Creswick, Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Harley, Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
Mr. Meadows, Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. 
Cullenford, Mr. Nelson Lee, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. Brady, M.P.; Mr. Sams, 
and Sir W. de Bathe. The proceedings were 
opened at one o’clock, when the scheme for 
the Dramatic College was read. We are 
precluded from the infinite satisfaction it 
would have afforded us to give the scheme 
in extenso in these columns, from its length 
and the pressure it would cause upon our 
limited space. Suffice it to say, then, that 
it is throughout capital, and does not leave an 
item wanting for completeness ; and that the 
affairs of the College will be under the con- 
trol and management of the executive body, 
consisting of a patroness or patron, a presi- 
dent, four vice-presidents, four trustees, a 
council of management, consisting of twenty 
persons ; life governors and annual sub- 
scribers, a treasurer or treasurers, auditors, 
and a secretary or secretaries. The number 
of pensioners will not, in the first instance, 
exceed twenty persons—ten males and ten 
females ; and it is provided that all candidates 
shall have been on the stage for at least 
twenty years ; that males shall have attained 
the age of fifty-five years, and females 
fifty, unless in extraordinary cases where the 
candidates have sustained some permanent 
bodily injury or infirmity in the exercise of 
their profession. Another excellent feature 
of the scheme is, that if there should be any 
increase in the funds beyond the amount 
required for the maintenance and support of 
the College and pensioners, it will be appro- 
priated to the purposes of the maintenance 
and education of the children of actors, and 
the erection of a school-house for them. 
After the scheme was read, Mr. Charles 
Kean rose and said : — 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—This meeting is called 
to awaken public attention to a subject of very 
great interest to the members of the theatrical 
profession, and, if possible, to excite sympathy 
and enlist co-operation in providing an asylum 
for some of those who, having long administered 
to the public amusement, seek rest and comfort 
in the evening of their lives, for the brief space 
allotted to them after toil and trouble, before the 
dark shadow comes over the end of their days. 


Mr. Charles Kean then mere in terms of 
the warmest praise and admiration of Mr. 


Dodd, and observed :— 





You must all feel, ladies and gentlemen, that in 
this instance wealth has been bestowed on one 
who truly understands the value of the blessing 
which Heaven has sent him, to do good to his 
fellow-creatures by supplying them with a refuge 
for our destitute brethren. (Applause.) It isa 
duty, ladies and gentlemen, you owe to yourselves 
to strain every nerve to assist in carrying out the 
undertaking, and I cannot feel as a professional 
that you would be doing your duty if you did 
not do so ;—in fact, you would be highly culp- 
able if you neglected to give all your assistance 
to such a praiseworthy object. (Great cheers.) 


Mr. Cullenford, the Secretary, then read 
the report of the Provisional Committee, in 
which the general objects of the Dramatic 
College were detailed. We are unable to 
give the report. Mr. Charles Kean then 
again rose and put it to the meeting whether 
the report should be adopted ; and the 
motion was carried with acclamation. The 
eminent tragedian then addressed the com- 
pany as follows :— 


The business having proceeded so far, I will take 
the liberty of offering a few remarks to you on the 
objects of thismeeting. It appears strange that 
amongst all the charitable institutions, there is not 
one for the worn-out members of the dramatic art. 
Every other trade and profession can look upon an 
asylum for their worn-out associates. I feel that the 
actors of this country have great claims upon the 
people. Our profession has left two great legacies to 
the people—the legacy of deed, and the legacy of 
mind. That great institution, Dulwich College was 
founded solely by Alleyne, the actor; and the in- 
spiration of the wondrous powers of Shakespeare 
could never have entered the minds of any had itnot 
been for the stage. These two instances show the 
greatness and goodness of the stage; and if the stage 
is properly conducted, the undoubted result in its 
utility is shown. (Applause.) The proceedings 
of this day, I hope, are only like laying the founda- 
tion stone of a great undertaking—that it is only 
the beginning of the end; and I trust that the 
seed now sown will grow into a great tree. (Ap- 
plause.) Those who afford amusement to the 
people, and recreation to them from their business, 
appear in good health and in mirth ; but let them 
“Jook on this picture and then on this.” When their 
locks become grey, and they are struck down by 
illness, they ery aloud for sympathy and help. 
(Cheers.) Then, shall we refuse that sympathy 
which is so loudly and justly demanded? (Great ap- 
plause.) The theatre of this country is not like that 
of the continent, for itreceives no annual subsidy 
from the Government—it rests solely on the patro- 
nage of the public ; therefore I call on the public to 
support the members of the stage. There are 
many of them who, perhaps, will never need the 
assistance I call for ; but we are all liable to the 
vicissitudes of life. I therefore do call on you to 
support the movement ; and when the great day of 
reckoning comes, may the recording angel open the 
page on which it is written that you have assisted 
the poor and the destitute. ,May you then 
wisely respond to the appeal now made, for it only 
needs an impulse to make it a great cause. I have 
only to trust that you will remember the beautiful 
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words of the Psalmist, “‘ Blessed is he who giveth 
the poor and needy ; the Lord shall deliver him in 
the time of trouble, shall comfort him when he 
shall be sick on his bed.” (Great applause.) 

Mr. Charles Kean then, in conclusion, 
said that Mr. Buckstone had promised the 
assistance of the General Theatrical Fund, 
and no doubt three of the houses would be 
at once commenced ; and he wished to add 
he would hold himself responsible for the 
erection of a fourth. At the conclusion of 
this speech Mr. Charles Kean was most 
rapturously applauded. 

Mr. Charles Dickens then proposed the first 
resolution. He said :— 

After the report and the able speech of Mr. 
Kean there is, I think, very little left for me to 
say ; but I may observe, that of all the parts in 
which Mr. Kean has been so prominent on these 
boards, none have been more noble than the manly 
way in which he has advocated the cause we have 
met to promote. 

Mr. Dickens then alluded to the active 
part many of the leading members of the 
dramatic art had taken in the worthy object, 
and concluded by proposing the following 
resolution :-— 

“That the report of the Provisional Committee 
be adopted, and that this meeting joyfully accepts 
and gratefully acknowledges the gift of five acres 
of land referred to in the said report.” 

Mr. Creswick seconded the motion ; ob- 
serving that it ‘‘ would be as impertinent as 
it was needless for him to detain them after 
what had fallen from the gifted supporter of 
the drama who proposed the resolution ; he, 
therefore, seconded the motion, hoping that 
it would be a precursor of many similar good 
acts.” The motion was accordingly carried 
with acclamation, when Mr, 'T. P. Cooke 
proposed that Charles Kean, Esq. ; Ben- 
jamin Webster, Esq.; Charles Dickens, 
Esq. ; and W. M. Thackeray, Esq., be 
elected trustees of the said college. ‘ Un- 
blest as I am,” said the worthy’ veteran 
actor, “ with the power of speech to stir men’s 
blood, I will not trouble them with any ob- 
servations, but call on my old friend—I mean 
my young friend—Mr. Harley to second the 
motion.” 

Mr. Harley then rose and seconded the 
motion. This excellent comedian then ob- 
served that it was a sight most gratifying to 
see such an overflowing house in the cause of 
benevolence. It was not, however, a novelty 
to see such overflowing houses, as he saw 
them every night at the Princess’s—(hear, 
hear)—and he could almost think it was a 
“morning performance by special desire.” 





Mr. Harley then said he could not conclude 
without tendering his heartfelt thanks to Mr. 
Kean for the warm interest he always took 
in the cause of his poorer brethren. The 
motion was then agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster then rose and 
said :— 

Before moving the next resolution, I wish to 
return the thanks of the four gentlemen who have 
just been elected Trustees of what I may call the 
established—not proposed—college. I regret 
that Mr. Thackeray is not present to return thanks. 
I can assure the company of my willingness to act 
as one of the trustees ; and all I trust is, that the 
public will make manifest their duties by the 
plenitude of their subscriptions. (Hear, hear.) 
I beg to propose, “ That a subscription be entered 
into for the purpose of carrying out the gift of 
the donor and the intentions of the Provisional 
Committee, and forwarding the benevolent object 
for which we are assembled.” 

Sir William de Bathe then moved— 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to 
Charles Kean, Esq., for his impartial and efficient 
services as chairman, and for his kindness in 
offering the use of his theatre for the purpose.” 

Mr. Webster made several other graceful 
allusions, which we regret much our space 
will not permit us to give in detail. ‘The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Robert Bell, 
and cordially agreed to. After it had been 
resolved that Messrs. Coutts and Co. should 
be the bankers (proposed by Sir G. Army- 
tage, Bart., seconded by Mr. Frank Matthews, 
and agreed to), Mr. Cullenford read a long 
list of subscriptions, amounting to about 
£700, exclusive of many annual meng 
tions promised. A collection was then made 
throughout the theatre. 

Mr. Charles Kean then returned thanks 
in a brief but appropriate speech. 

We have occupied some space (which we 
think, at the present moment, could be 
scarcely devoted to a more worthy subject, ) 
in detailing the interesting proceedings of 
this great movement, the success of which 
we do not for one moment doubt. Every- 
thing bespeaks it; and we are gratified in 
saying that it was stated by Mr. Benjamin 
Webster that her most gracious Majesty had 
promised the College her royal support. All 
honour, say we, to the er pe ge Mr. 
Henry Dodd, and to the whole of the gentle- 
men engaged in this most praiseworthy under- 
taking ; and in taking leave of the subject for 
the present, we wish them all the success 
they so justly deserve, and trust that the 
College will “grow into a great tree,” and be 
a boon to many a deserving but unfortunate 
actor or actress for generations yet to come. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. | 

J. W.— It is impossible to grant his request. | 

J. D.— We never received the articles you name. 

G. GeorGe.— We will insert the advertisement for 2s. | 

H. Morcan.— We will look over the MS. as soon as 
possible. 
. E—We went to press before we received his 
communication. 

Amatevus’.—We really cannot advise you unless we 
saw you play. 

W. Barry.—We hope such a mistake will not occur 
again. We are obliged. 

A. sTODART.— You may get the book at Harris’s, 
25, Bow-street, or Lacy’s, Strand 

A k. C.—You had better take lessons of Mr. Stirling, 
of Drury Lane Theatre. 

*.* Part II. of “The Legitimate Drama versus 
Entertainments,” by B. W. W., will be published in 
our next. 
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A WORD IN DEFENCE OF THE 
STAGE. 

In an interesting autobiography recently 
presented to the public, the writer, describing 
his progress to wealth and position, uses 
the following words :—“ Neither had the 
‘Theatres Royal’ any attractions for me.” 
This sentence, though sufficiently harmless 
in itself, carries with it an expression of what 
I cannot help calling ill feeling, and is charac- 
teristic of a class of men estimable in cha- 
racter, but illiberal in principle. 

It is matter of the deepest regret that in- 
dividuals whose countenance and support 
towards public amusements would tend to 
purify and elevate, should studiously turn 
their faces in a contrary direction ; thereby 
fostering the evil they deplore, and leaving a 
vacuum to be speedily filled by the idle, the 
vicious, and the profligate. It is also a 
fact admitted by all writers on mental or 
physical physiology, that human nature can- 
not sustain a healthy existence without the 
help of some recreation which shall divert 
mind and body from their ordinary occupa- 
tions. “ All work and no play” produces a 
result the danger of which the sternest ascetic 
will scarcely deny ; and as the aim of physio- 
logical research is to prove and justify exist- 
ing laws, the conviction forces itself upon us 
that amusement is as necessary as daily 
exercise and daily bread. 

This point settled (I hope to the reader’s 











satisfaction), I will next proceed to consider 

the moral legality of the stage, the vindica- 

tion of which is the object of the present 
aper. 

In the first place, I maintain that the 
faculty of acting or performing is inherent in 
our nature. The babe at its mother’s bosom 
learns to lisp its little wants, and, in imita- 
tion of its parents, smiles. When it grows 
older, if a girl, a waxen substitute enables it 
—oh, sweet performance !—to act a mother ; 
if a boy, he “ plays” at soldiers, and mimics 
men in every way which his boyish inven- 
tion can suggest. ‘The faculty is there ; and 
that it is placed there for a wise purpose it 
would be wicked and blasphemous to deny. 

To perfect and elaborate this principle is 
the noble duty of the dramatist and actor. 
It is their object to show us not only the 
mother and the soldier, but every phase of 
human character; to grasp the shifting 
kaleidoscope of our frailties and our virtues, 
so as to impart instruction as well as amuse- 
ment to the beholder. The most strenuous 
opponent of theatrical performances must ad- 
mit the presence of this power, which is at 
the command of the dramatic author—a 
power which may be used for good or evil, 
It is possible, for instance, to write a comedy 
in which purity of tone may rival poetry of 
idea, and the two capped by a wit epigram- 
matic of both; it is also possible for the 
ladies and gentlemen on whom devolves the 
representation to infuse such a chasteness 
and significance into their interpretation as 
to invest it with a double beauty. Such a 
work of art is calculated to lead the soul to 
higher contemplation, and the man who could 
witness it unmoved must be a misanthrope 
indeed. 

If such be the utility of the Drama, why, 
in the name of all that is good and just, is it 
deprived of that patronage which would 
stamp it with a better character? Why is 
it that so many good men shrink from 
theatrical entertainments as from contamina- 
tion? Do they suppose that by ignoring 
them, and throwing their influence into the 
opposite scale, they can eventually destroy 
them? Alas! no; for moral censure is cer- 
tain to create immoral desire. A bad man 
will naturally adopt what a good man rejects ; 
because that which shocks the latter merely 
ministers to the depravity of the former. It 


is incumbent, therefore, on the good man so 
to extend his example and influence that 
what suits him must suit the profligate also, 
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or none at all. Happily there is a large por- 
tion of the British public whose good taste 
is superior to prejudice, and whose numbers 
are sufficient to exert a salutary check upon 
the ill-disposed and vicious. 

Why, I would ask, in reference to re- 
ligious opposition, is it considered a scandal 
for a clergyman to be seen in the boxes of a 
theatre ? Is it inconsistent that he should 
partake of the same amusement as his flock ? 
I think not. I apprehend, rather, that his 
presence acts as a sanction, and that the de- 
ference paid to the cloth, especially in 
country places, is a guarantee of decorum. 
If the clergyman ought not to be there, then 
most certainly the respectable portion of the 
audience ought not to be there ; for, depend 
upon it, there is no worse principle than that 
expressed in the proverb, “Stolen fruit is 
sweetest.” Again, if “our most religious 
and gracious Queen” extends her patronage 
to the stage, it is surely an anomaly if the 
members of that church who acknowledge 
her as their head should hesitate to follow 
her royal example. 

I cannot, however, endorse the opinions of 
those who draw comparisons between the 
stage and the pulpit, for the simple reason 
that there is a time and a place for all things. 
In so saying, I must not be misunderstood. 
The teaching of the stage, though perfectly 
legitimate, is quite a different thing from the 
teaching of the pulpit. Both are means to 
the same end; but with this important dis- 
tinction, that whereas religion in the pulpit 
is taught direct, on the stage it is only 
implied. 

There is an old and almost worn out idea 
respecting the levity of theatrical amuse- 
ments. ‘This objection it is easy to dispose 
of. Levity I understand to be wicked, ob- 
scene mirth, such as could not for a moment 
apply to the entertainments of a respectable 
theatre. The Scriptures tell us that a good 
heart and clear conscience produces gaiety 
and joy ; philosophers tell us that laughter 
is our grand characteristic, and that a man 
who never laughs is not very much superior 
to his horse, his dog, or his pig ; lastly, 
it is a notorious fact that our greatest divines 
and most learned judges have been witty and 
humorous men. 

In conclusion, I should very much regret 
if, in the foregoing remarks, I have expressed 
my views too bluntly, or otherwise caused 
pain and displeasure to any who may not 
agree with me. If such is the case, I must 





request that it may be ascribed to enthu- 
siasm—a feeling which, however impulsive or 
eccentric, is inseparable from sincerity. 
Moreover, I would temperately and respect- 
fully submit to those who, from religious or 
other causes, I have the misfortune to differ 
from, whether it is not better, instead of fly- 
ing from what they consider an evil to turn 
and face it. They may rest assured that the 
concession would not be without its value, 
and would be the means of unfolding to them 
many virtues and beauties which yet exist in 
the despised actor’s character. 
F. T. A. 





Theatres, 


We have very little to communicate to our 
readers this week as regards performances ; 
there are so many houses closed, and others 
either being razed to the ground or alterations 
being made. The Haymarket, Astley’s, 
Sadler’s Wells, Drury Lane, and the Britannia 
are closed. At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
extra season, distinguished by a considerable 
reduction in the prices of admission, com- 
menced on Tuesday evening week, when the 
theatre was completely filled in every part. 
The opera was the “ Huguenots,” with 
Titiens in her great part of Valentina, and 
the cast and the general arrangements of the 
mise en scene were exactly the same as 
during the earlier part of the season. The 
delight of the audience was more frequently 
and heartily demonstrated than even on 
previous occasions, and to the majority the 
charms of the music had manifestly the 
additional recommendation of novelty. The 
great scene between Raoul and Valentina, 
with which the third act ends, performed as 
it was by Madlle. Titiens and Signor 
Giuglini in their finest style, thoroughly 
wrought up the sympathies of the house to 
the highest degree of enthusiasm, and the 
artistes were called for, and complimented 
with vehement rounds of applause on their 
appearance with an earnest zeal and fervour 
that showed how much they scorned the frigid 
etiquette of the fashionable disciples of the 
nil admirari school. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Shakespeare’s noble tragedy of “ Othello” 
was performed at this theatre on Saturday night, 
for the — of introducing Mr. Ira Aldridge 
—better known, perhaps, as the African 
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Roscius—in the character of the Moor ; Miss 
Ness, a debutante, in the part of Desdemona ; 
and Mrs. Brougham (a favourite actress, who 
has recently returned from Australia, where 
she has been playing successfully in most of 
the theatres in the colony,) as Emilia. They 
were most favourably received, as their per- 
formances were much applauded. The 
house was fairly filled, and there was consi- 
derable applause at the fall of the curtain. 





THE PRINTERS’ DRAMATIC CLUB. 
We have much pleasure in reporting the 


on Thursday last. ‘The popular Drama of 
the “Rover’s Bride,” “ Jessy Vere,” and 
the “Unfinished Gentleman,” were the 
pieces selected for the occasion. Of the 
manner in which the first of these was re- 
presented we could say much. It has never 
been our fortune to witness an amateur per- 
formance of this piece which pleased us 
more ; every lady and gentleman in it acting 
in a manner which proved a careful study 
and attention to stage business. The 
audience, who were so much pleased at the 
successful termination of the ‘ Rover's 
Bride,” welcomed the opening scene of 
“ Jessy Vere” with hearty applause. Mr. 
Donovan’s impersonation of Jacob Thorne 
was rather tame, but that is a fault which 
time will just destroy, then bear him onward 
with success. Mr. Harcourt was an excel- 
lent Arthur Fanshawe ; indeed, a little prac- 
tice only is needed to produce his almost 
hidden talent. We cannot say as much for 
the gentleman who played the part of Sigis- 
mund. Messrs. Garneon and Tipping, as 
Jack and Chirrup, vied with each other in 
comical effect, and were of great assistance to 
the piece. Mr. Mason’s Joshua Vere was a 


masterly assumption—a faithful picture of | 


parental love ; and Messrs. Thomas, &c., 
ably acquitted themselves in some minor 
characters. Miss Montague displayed more 
than usual ability as the unfortunate heroine— 
indeed, she never played with more suc- 
cess ; while Miss Mays as Emily, and Mrs. 
Earl as Polly, were also effective. ‘“ The 
Unfinished Gentleman” concluded. Mr. 
Major (an exceedingly clever amateur), as 
Bill Downey ; Mr. W. Donovan as Dan- 
vers; Mr. Mason as Frisk; and another 
gentleman as Lord Potterby, produced shouts 
of laughter and showers of applause. Miss 








very nicely in this piece. Judging the per- 
formance as a whole, we can but think that 
it ended with eclat, and promised great things 
for the future. We confidently recommend 
the obliging proprietor of these Rooms to our 
amateur friends. 





Amusements, 


ROYAL GARDENS, VAUXHALL. 


Two bands enliven the festive scene, under 


| the conductorship of Dean and Phillips. 


first performance of this newly organized | 
society, which took place at Bass’s Rooms | 


The light fantastic gives to us the “ poetry 
of motion ;” while the ‘ Cirque” introduces 
the wonders of equitation. ‘There are fire- 
works on a gigantic scale, illuminations (in 
which Duffell outvies every former effort), with 
a miscellaneous concert, of first-rate talent, 
conducted by that admirable vocalist, Russell 
Grover, and enlivened by the extemporaneous 


effusions of our ever-estimable friend and 
improvisatore, Charles Sloman, who has 
rendered his “ Reminiscences of Vauxhall ” 
into verse, and sings nightly amid the 
laughter and applause of the audiences. 





SURREY GARDENS. 


No sooner has the great lessee of Drury 
Lane closed his doors for dramatic purpeses 
than he opens the portals of this estab- 
lishment. He is certainly the most active 
and liberal caterer for the public of any 
manager upon record. In the space of a few 
hours, we may say, he has made these 
gardens a perfect paradise, particularly when 
lighted up in the evening. The Concert 
Room—which is, perhaps, the largest in 
England—is now a most brilliant and splendid 
affair ; it is hung with flags and banners of 
all nations, and brilliantly illuminated with 
immense chandeliers, stars, and other devices, 
which has a most magnificent appearance. 
The Concert commences at 8 o’clock, and 
the artistes engaged consist of those who have 
been giving their services with so much 
success at Drury Lane in the Italian Opera. 
It is needless to dwell upon their merits, but 
we would observe they are seen and heard 
here to very great advantage. There is 
also a host of native talent engaged besides, 
and a variety of novel entertainments in various 
parts of the gardens during the evening, the 


Garland (a promising actress) also played | whole concluding with brilliant fireworks. 
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Cheatrical Gossip, 


SHAKESPEARE’sS BIRTHPLACE.—The late Mr. John 
Shakespeare, who died recently at Langley ee 
Leicestershire, has bequeathed, by his will, the noble 
sum of £2500 to carry out the work, set on foot by 
him during his lifetime, of restoring the birthplace 
of Shakespeare, at Stratford-on-Avon, to the condi- 
tion in which it was during the lifetime of the poet. 
He has also bequeathed a sum of £60 a-year in per- 
petuity towards the same object. 

Ecyptian Hati.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul 
have taken this popular place of amusement during 
Mr. Albert Smith’s absence abroad, for the pur- 
pose of giving their comic and musical “ Patch- 
work,” which will open on Monday, August 2nd. 

Mapame CgvEste.—On the termination of the 
engagement of the Adelphi “stars” at the National 
Standard Theatre, Madame Celeste accompanies 
her daughter, who is in a delicate state of health, 
to Vichy. She rejoins the Adelphi company on 
their re-union in the new theatre, in the beginning 
of October. 

Royat Grecian.—Mr. Conquest, the proprietor 
of this popular place of entertainment, has received 
an intimation from the Lord Chamberlain, in 
reply to his application, permitting him to change 
the designation of his theatrical establishment 
from the Grecian Saloon to the Royal Grecian 
Theatre. This favour has been granted in conse- 
quence of the important alterations and improve- 
ments made by Mr. Conquest, in converting the 
building from a saloon into one of the most ele- 
gant and commodious thaatres in the metropolis. 

Deatu or Mr. Georce Bartitey.—This much 
respected and popular actor died on Thursday 
afternoon last, at his residence, in Woburn-square. 
We have heard that Mr. Bartley, accompanied by 
his veteran associate, Mr. Farley, the father of the 
English stage, on the Saturday preceding his 
death, was about to visit the Christy Minstrels, and 
had got as far as the entrance to the Polygraphic 
Hall, when he was seized with paralysis, and fell, 
without uttering a word, into the arms of his 
venerable friend. He was immediately conveyed 
home, but never rallied until his death. The only 
sign of consciousness he exhibited was when he 
was informed that her Majesty had sent to in- 
quire after his health. We intend to give a 
memoir of this worthy and talented actor in our 
next impression. 

Mr. W. F. Harrison.—This gentleman, of 
whom we have frequently had occasion to speak 
in our pages as a most talented comedian, is 
about to start for America, after five years’ expe- 
rience as an amateur, and having also fulfilled 
engagements at various theatres, both in town and 
country. Our earnest wish is, that he will have 
health to continue a profession to which he is an 
ornament ; we have no doubt of his success, as 
he has every requisite for the stage. He informs 
us that Mr. Towers, the lessee of the Victoria 
Theatre, has kindly offered him a ticket benefit 
for next Friday, July 30th, when he purposes 
playing Ben Brimstone, and giving his imitations 
of London actors. He also informs us that, as it 
is only a ticket benefit, he would request that 
his friends would kindly purchase tickets at the 
stage-door. That it will prove a benefit to him 
is our most ardent desire. 





THE ROSE IS SWIFTLY FADING. 
BY WILLIAM MAYS. 


The rose is swiftly fading— 
Fast passing from our view— 

And its sweet scents pervading 
Will soon bid us adieu. 


We part from thee with sorrow, 
For oft a thought sublime 

From thy sad checks we borrow, 
And then turn into rhyme. 


The merry maids will miss thee 
From their bosoms so pure, 
And can no longer kiss thee 

When thy scents would allure. 


The village lads will mourn thee, 
And point to button-hole, 

Where they have proudly worn thee, 
As some fair lassie’s dole. 


Yon sweet cottage garden, too, 
Will not seem half so sweet 

As, when thou bloomest, it must do 
In such a calm retreat. 


Oh! that Time would not resume 
Its work of levelling things ; 

Thou would’st repay with perfume 
On atmospheric wings. 


But no, sweet rose, like to man, 
E’en you must pass away ; 
Existence is but a span, 

And thou hast had thy day. 
Farewell, farewell, sweet flower ! 
We part with thee in pain, 
And shall fondly bless the hour 

When thou wilt bloom again ! 





Tue Recent Cremorne Fete.—The receipts 
will leave a nett surplus of nearly £1000, and the 
committee and lady patronesses are distributing that 
sum in the following manner :—St. George’s Hospi- 
tal, £50; Middlesex Hospital, £50; St ’s Hos- 
pital, Paddington, £50; Charing Cross Hospital, 
£60; Poplar Hospital, £50; Dreadnought Hospital 
— £50; King’s College — £50; Cam- 
bridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows, £50; the 
Female Orphan Asylum, Westminster-road, £50; 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, £50; Maryle- 
bone Police-court poor-pox, £50; Marlborough~- 
street Police-court poor-box, £50; Bow-street Police- 
court poor-box, £50; Lambeth Police-court poor- 
box, £50; the Royal Benevolent Society, £50; the 
Baths in Strand Buildings, £30; the Convalescent 
Home, £25; St. George’s and St. James’s Dispen- 
sary, £25; Shipwrecked Mariners’ Association, #25 ; 
Royal Humane Society, £25. This distribution will 
leave a surplus in hand. 





BASS’S ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Pimlico. 
HE above Rooms to Let for DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES, Concerts, Lectures, Balls, 
&c. For particulars apply at the Rooms, or at 22, 
Admiralty-terrace. 





A Secret worth Knowing. 

R. G. PORTER, Photographic Artist, of 222, 
Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s.; or in a shut-up 
case for 1s.6d. Established 10 years. No connexion 
with any other establishment. Be sure and ask for 
Porter’s ; and don’t be led away by any one telling 
you “this isthe same concern,” and such like; for 


our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. Hours -, 


of attendance from 9 till dusk. 
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Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Bazaar, 
Baker Street. 

EW ADDITION.—Maguificent Ladies’ Court 

Dresses, of the most costly description, of Bri- 

tish and French materials, beautiful in colour and 

design—a charming treat. Also the Nuptial Dress of 

H. R. H. the Princess Royal, the admiration of every 
one. 

Admission, ls.; extra rooms, 6d. Open from 
eleven in the morning till ten at night. Brilliantly 
lighted at eight. 

Royal Tivoli Gardens, Margate. 

= ESE celebrated Gardens are opened under en- 

tirely new management; the grounds, so richly 
endowed by nature with beautiful foliage, have been 
entirely remodelled, new Walks arranged, some thou- 
sauds of Shrubs planted, and the Ornamental Water 
so extended as to afford space for boating parties. In 
conformity with the requirements of the votaries of 
Terpsichore, and which seems to be a most attractive 
feature in outdoor am ts, a ter Platform 
has been laid down, to which an Orchestra is attached ; 
and the proprietor hopes, with the assistance of a 
well-trained Band (Prussian) in full uniform, well up 
in all modern music, to afford them ample means of 
recreation. 








Conductor, Herr LeEMMER. 


The Proprietor and Lessee, Mr. HumPHRYES, re- 
serves to himself the management of the Hotel and 
Refreshment department, and trusts, by personal 
superintendence, accompanied by the best articles ia 
every branch that can be procured, to provide such 
an entertainment as has long been felt to be one of 
the requisites to complete the attractions of this well- 
known and wel!-frequented watering-place. 

Scenic Artist, Mr. Hughes; Machinists, Messrs. 
Lowe. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Monthly Tickets, 
5s. Admission, Is.; Children, half price. 





Highbury Barn. 
By CHATEAU DES FLEURS DE LON- 
DRES.—Open every day. Dancing com- 
mences at half-past seven; Grattan Cooke’s Band.— 
Ebony Minstrels every evening. 
Admission, Is.; to the Gardens, before seven 
o'clock, 6d.; and on Sundays, by refreshmefit 
ticket, 6d. 


Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 


AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment of every necessary for the same. ardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 








Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
= below the Eruptions, Boils, Sores, and other 
excrescences that disfigure the surface of the 
body, lies the acrid and corrosive poison which sus- 
tains and aggravatesthem. This virus, which usually 
lurks in the large vessels springing from the great in- 
ternal organs, can only be followed to its hidden re- 
cesses by a preparation like Holloway’s Ointment, 
whose os properties are irresistible. Having 
reached the poison, its chemical action immediately 
destroys or neutralizes it. It acts with equal speed 
and safety, and its cures areradical. The Pills, from 
their purifying effect upon the blood, are a material 
help in such cases. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world, 
and at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London. 


. 





BARRISON’S Ladies’ Theatrical Costume 


arehouse, 
31, BOW-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
EstaBLIsHED 1840. 
ATIN, Silk, and Velvet Trains, Ball, Fancy, and 
Private Dresses, Mantles, &c., New and Second- 
hand, for Sale or Hire, can always be obtained of 
MRS. HARRISON, TueatricaL DreEssMAKER 
To the principal Ladies in the profession.— Ladies 
favouring Mrs. Harrison with an order, may depend 
on correctness of costume, good fitting, and punc- 
tuality. 
Ladies’ own Materials made up. 
Velvet, Satin, and Silk Dress Pieces, Satin Bootss 
Silk Stockings, Lace, Feathers, Ornaments, &c., of 
the best quality at the lowest price. 


MRS. PAGET 
(Of the Royal Academy of Music, and Pupil of 
Signor Garcia and Mr. Frank Mori), 
ROFESSOR of the Pianoforte and Singing, 60, 
Pentonville-road, late 17, Winchester-place. 
Terms (moderate) may be known on application. 
Mrs. P. (contralto) is open to engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 
Original American Sarsaparilla, 
1 or noblest preparation of this invaluable root 
ever discovered. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1851, and proved by experience to be the 
great purifier of the blood—-unparalleled in efficacy 
to invigorate the constitution by eradicating all im- 
urities from the system. It affords the greatest re- 
Tie in all cases arising from irregular or obstructed 
perspiration, colds, &c., and all cutaneous disorders, 
iving a clear and healthy appearance to the skin. 
fits unique character and agreeable flavour render it 
a ne plus ultra in medicine, or nature’s true remedy. 
Warehouse, 248, Strand; and the original retail 
depot, 373, Strand, London. Every bottle bears the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., sole — 
of the genuine medicines. Beware of spurious 
imitation. 
To all who Study Appearance. 
EYNOLDS’S TWO GUINEA SUIT to 
measure. 
Reynolds’s Fashionable Guinea Coat. 
Reynolds’s Guinea Sleeved Cape and 
Overcoat. 
Reynolds’s Vests, Three for One Guinea, 
Reynolds’s Temple Trousers, 14s. 6d. ; 
Three Pairs, Two Guineas. 
REYNOLDS, the Cheapest Professed Tailor in 
London, 203, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 56, Fen- 
church- street, corner of Mark-lane. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 

HE CLERKENWELL NEWS, price One 

Halfpenny, the largest page paper in London. 
Circulation, 15,000 weekly. 

ADVERTISEMENT ScaLe.—A heading and sixteen 
words, 6d.; every additional eight words, 2d. Two 
papers sent free by post for two stamps. 

Office, 35, Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell. 
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